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50. Sahrgang. 


Von der Auferftehung des Fleijdes. 
(Gr. 201203.) 


Wenn ein Menfch jtirbt, jo trennt fic) die Seele vom Leibe. 
Die Seele de3 Menjdjen geht entiweder in den Himmel oder in die 
Holle. Der Leib aber wird begraben. Sm Grabe vertwejt der Leib 
und wird alfo eine ,Behaujung der Verwefung und eine Speije der 
Wenn wir nun weiter nichts wiiften iiber da8 Schickjal 
unjerS Leibe3, jo wiirden wir mit Grauen und Entjegen vor dem 
Grabe erfiillt werden. Wher Gott hat un8 gefagt, dak auch unfer 
Leib wieder Leben und anferjtehen Bon der Muferjtehung des 
Sleijdhes wollen wir heute handeln. 


Von der Auferftehung de3 Fleifdes. 

a. Nad der Sdrift gibt e§ eine Wuferjtehung 
deS Fletj des. 

Wir Chrijten hoffen guverfichtlicd, einjt unjer wieder 
auferjtehen wird. Dieje Hoffnung qriindet fic) nicht auf unjere Ver- 
nunjft. Die Heiden wiffen daher nichts von einer jolden Xuferjtehung, 
jondern e8 erjdeint ihnen vielmebr ein Marlein.. Die Saddu- 
gder gur Zeit Chrijti wollten nidts davon wijjen (Matth. 22, 28); 
und al8 Paulus in Athen von der Wuferjtehung de$ Fleijdjes redete, 
wourde er verjpottet (,,Da fie horeten die Auferjtehung der Toten, 
da hatten’s etlide ihren Spott; etlicje aber jpracden: Wir wollen 


did) davon tweiter Hiren”); und Feftus horte dem WApoftel fo lange 


geduldig gu, bis er von der Auferftehung deS gu reden 
anfing; da jprad) er: ,Baule, du rafejt; die groke RKunjt madt 
did) rajend.“ 

Aud den Chrijten wird eS fdjwer, 3u glauben, dak eS eine 
Wuferftehung deS Fleijcdhes gibt, weil e8 iiber die Vernunjt hinaus- 
geht. Daher fonnte und wollte Thomas nidt fo ohne wweiteres 
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glauben, dag Chrijtus auferjtanden fei, jondern jagte: ,,€8 jei denn, 
dak ich in feinen Sanden jehe die Nagelmale und lege meinen Finger 
in die Magelmale und lege meine Hand in feine Seite, will ich’s 
nicht glauben.“ 

Was aber unfere Vernunft un nidt fagt, da8 lehrt Gottes 

. Wort far und deutlid. Und diejem Wort glauben wir, denn e8 ijt 
Gottes Wort. Gottes Wort fagt Yoh. 5, 28. 29: ,,€8 fommt die 
Stunde, in welder alle, die in den Grabern find, werden fetne 
Stimme horen und werden hervorgehen, die da Gute$ getan haben, 
gur Auferftehung de$ Veben8, die aber getan haben, gur Wuf- 
erjtehung deS Gericdhts.“ die in den Grabern find, werden 
feine Stimme horen.” Hier wird gunddhjt gejagt, dak 
Gott die Toten auferwecen wird. Gott ijt allmadtig. Er hat 
alle Macht im Himmel und auf Erden. Hat er alle Macht, 
fo fann er anch Lote wieder lebendig madden. Das hat Chrijtus 
getan, al$ er auf Erden wandelte: Sairt Todhterlein, den Siingling 
gu Main, Lazarus. Gott ijt auch gerecht, jo wird er auch den Leib, 
der ftetS mit der Seele verbunden war und mit ihr vereint gedacht, 
geredet und gehandelt hat, nun auch) mit der Seele zufammen ent- 
weder ftrafen oder jeqnen. Wann wird Gott tun? ,,€8 fommt 
die Stunde”, jagt der Spruch. Diefe Stunde ijt der Siingjte Tag. 
Soh. 6, 40. 54: werde ihn aufertweden am Siingjten Tage.“ 
Die Auferwecung wird in einem Wugenblict gejdhehen. 1 Nor. 15, 52 
heift eS: daSfelbige ploglic) in einem MWugenblice gu der Zeit 
der legten Bojaune. Denn wird die Pojaune jdhallen, und die 
Toten werden auferftehen.” Er wird die Toten durch jein Wort 
auferwecer; fie werden ,,jeine Stimme hiren”. Wie einft Chrijius 
Quf. 8, 54 3u dem Tohterlein deS Sairus fprad: Talitha, fumi!“ 
fo wird er am Siingften Tag durch fein Wort, jeine Stimme, die 
Toten aufertwweden. Und wen wird er aufertweden? ,Wlle, die 
in den Grabern find“, da8 heift, alle Loten. Hiervon befernen wir 
im Ddritten Wrtifel: Sd glaube, dak er mic und alle Toten 
aufertwwecen wird.” Seder muf fiir fic) glauben, SEjus ibn 
auferwveden wird. Wher aud alle andern Toten wird er aufertveden: 
Fromme, Gottloje, Wlte, Junge, alle, die bon AWdam her bi8 an den 
Tag gejtorben find. 

wird alfo nicht fo fein, dak eine fchon taufend Yahre 
vor andern auferftehen wird, um mit Chrifto ein herrlidjes taufend- 
jabriges Reich auf Erden aufzuridten, fondern am Siingjten Tage 
werden alle 3ugleich Iebendig gemacht und auferftehen. 

Die Seele fann nicht auferftehen, da fie nicht gejtorben ift. Der 
Leib ijt geftorben, der foll aufertvectt werden. Die Seele ijt bet 


. 


dem Menjdjen an ihren Ort gegangen, die Seele de3 Glau- 
bigen in den Simmel, die Seele de3 Unglaubigen in die Hille. Ber 
der Auferftehung deS Sleifches wird aber die Seele wieder mit dem 
Reibe vereinigt. Unfjer Spruch lehrt uns alfjo folgendes: 1. dak 
Gott die Toten auferweden wird; 2. er fie am Tag auf- 
ertvecfen wird; 3. dak er mic und alle Toten auferweden wird; 
4. dak er die$ mit feiner Stimme tun wird; 5. dak er die Leiber 
lebendig madjen und die Seele mit dem twiedererivedten Leibe ver- 
einigen twird. 


b. Wie wird die Muferftehung des Fleijmhes ge- 
{dhehen? 

Der legte Teil unfers Spruches lautet: ,,die da Gutes getan 
haben, gur Wuferjtehung de8 Veben8, die aber itbel$ getan haben 
gur Wuferjtehung Gerichts”. wbhnlich fautet aud) der Sprucd 
Dan. 12, 2: ,,Biele, fo unter der Erde fdjlafen liegen, werden auf- 
wadhen, etlide gum ewigen Leben, etlicde gur ewigen Schmad) und 
Schande.“ Hier fjagt Gottes Wort, dak bei der Wuferjtehung der 
Toten doch ein Unterfdhied fein wird: die einen werden gum eivigen 
auferftehen, die andern 3um Geridt, gur ewigen und 
Schande. 

Wer find die, die ,gur Muferjtehung de3 Lebens” hervorgehen 
werden? €8 find die, ,,die da Gute$ getan haben”, heift, die 
im Glauben an SEjum Chrijtum geftanden und ibren Glauben durdh 
Gutestun bewiejen haben. Und die, welche gur ewigen Schmad und 
Schande hervorgehen werden, find die, ,die da TibelS getan haben”, 
heifst, die Unglaubigen, die Gottlojen, deren Unglaube fich aud 
Dadurdh gezeigt hat, dak fie gottlo$ gelebt haben. 

Diejer Unterjdhied wird fich aud) an den Leibern der Muferjtan- 
denen zeigen. Dies lehrt Hiob 19, 25—27. Giob jteht im Glauben 
an feinen Seiland. Er fagt: weik, dak mein Erldjer Lebet.” 
Woher weifs er da8, was er glaubt? Das weifk er aus der Schrift, 
aus den WeiSfagungen de3 Alten Bunde$. Die Schrift jagt ibm, 
dak fein Seiland nicht nur fiir ihn leiden und fterben, jondern auch 
wieder Lebendig aus dem Grabe hervorfommen twerde. Und diefer 
Iebendig gewordene SHeiland werde aud) feinen Leib aus dem Grabe 
hervorholen und aus der Erde aufertwecen. Er erwartet aljo, daR 
die Seinen ihn nad) feinem Tode in die Erde, in da8 Grab, legen 
werden. Chriften jollen ihre Toten dabher nidt verbrennen, jondern 
begraben ‘Lajjfen. Durd die Verbrennung der Leicname will die 
unglaubige Welt die Hoffnung auf eine einjtige frohliche Wuferjtehung 
bernicdten. weif ferner, er, wenn er aus der Erde von 
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feinem Seiland auferwedt, mit jeiner Saut umgeben fein, in feinem 
Sleijche Gott jdauen wird; da$ heibt, er wird denfelben Leib haben, 
den er auf Erden hatte. E8 wird fein anderer Hiob fein, der aus 
dem Grabe hervorgeht, fondern derjelbe Siob, der auf Erden wan- 
delte, mit demfelben Leibe, mit derfelben Haut, mit denjelben Wugen. 

MIS Hiob dieS jagte, da war fein Leib voller Schwaren, Kranf- 
beit und Schmerzen. Werden denn nun dieje Gebreden, Sdhwacdh- 
heiten, Verjtiimmelungen uf. aud) an den Leibern der Glaubigen 
nad) der Wuferjtehung fein? - Nein, von allen diejen Gebrechlic- 
feiten und Unvollfommenheiten wird unjer Leib dann befreit fein. 
Das jagt der Mpojtel Phil. 38, 21: ,, Welder unjern nidtigen Leib 
verflaren wird, dak er ahnlich werde jeinem verflarten Leibe.” Unfer 
Leib wird bei der Muferitehung verflart fein, und gwar jo, dak er 
Dem verflarten Leibe SEju abnlid fein wird. Gs wird aljfo ein 
berrlicer, vollfommener Leib fein. 

Aber was wird mit den eibern Cbhrijten gejdehen, 
die am Viingjten Tag noch leben? Wuch das fagt uns die Sdhrift 
1 Ror. 15, 51. 52. Die Leiber der noch lebenden Glaubigen werden 
verwandelt werden, und gwar fo, daB auch fie dem verflarten Leibe 
Chrijti ahnlich jein werden. 

Und was wird da8 Sdhicfjal der Unglaubigen fein? Der obige 
Sprucd fagte, dak fie gu ewiger Sdmad und Schande auferjtehen 
werden. ihren Lcibern wird man feine Verflarung jehen, jon- 
dern nur Siinde, Sdhmad und Sdhande. Und diefer Leib mitjamt 
der ihm innewohnenden Seele wird in die ewige Berdammnis ge- 
worfen werden. Die lehrt Vuf. 16, 23. 24. Von dem reichen 
Mann wird uns erzahlt: WLS er nun in der Holle” ujw. Er wurde 
um jeines Unglauben$ willen zur Solle verjtoBen, wo er ewig unaus- 
ipredlide Qual und Pein leiden mute. Die Pein ijt fo entjewlich, 
er alS eine Erquicung anjehen wiirde, wenn ihm ein Tropj- 
fein Waffers — denn nur fo viel bleibt an der Fingerjpike Hangen 
— gereicht wiirde. 

Dieje entfeslice Qual werden die Verdammten an Leib und 
Seele leiden, wie Matth. 10, 28 gefdrieben jteht. Und e$ gibt feine 
Linderung diefer Qual. C8 gibt feine Erquicung und feine Er- 
rettung. der reiche Mann in der Hille cin Tripflein Wajfers 
begebrte, ihm jeine Bitte nicht gewahrt, und Abraham er- 
flirte ibm, dak feine Errettung miglich fei. uf. 16, 26: Und 
iiber das alles ijt awifden uns und euch eine qrofe Rluft befejtiat, 
dag, die da wollten bon Hinnen hinabfahren gu euch, fonnten nicht 
und auc nicht von dannen 3u uns beriiberfabren.” Und diefe Qual 
wird ewig dauern; denn:- Shr Wurm wird nidt fterben, und ibr 
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geuer wird verldjden, und werden allem Sleijdh ein Greuel 
fein”, Sef. 66, 24. 

Die Rirdhe lehrt aber, nod) einen 
dritten Ort gebe, namlicd) da8 Fegfeuer. Yn diejem, lehren fie, 
wiirden die Seelen gereinigt, und fie miigten da gewijje Siinden 
abbiigen. Bon einem jolden Ort wei die Schrift nichts; Matth. 
7, 13 beift vielmehr: ,,Gehet ein durd) die enge Bforte. Denn 
die Pforte ijt weit, und der Weg ijt breit, der gur Verdammmnis ab- 
fiibret; und ihrer find viel, die darauf wandelu.“ Hier wie an 
andern Stellen der Schrift wird nur gweier Orte Erwahnuung getan: 
Himmel und der Holle, und alfo nur gweier Zujtande nach 
diefem zeitlidjen Leben: der Seligfeit und der Verdammnis. Wer 
mit der Welt den breiten Weg geht, wandert der Holle zu; wer 
mit den Glaubigen den fchmalen Weg geht, wandelt zum Himmel. 
Gott wolle einen jeden von un3 vor der Holle bewahren und uns alle 
in den Himmel bringen! 


Warum gehen wir zur Konferenz? 
(Auf VBefehlug der eingefandt.) 


Unjere Beit ijt eine Zeit der Sujammenfiinfte. Nimmt man 
eine Zeitung zur Hand, fo wird man faum verfeblen, Wngeigen von 
Zufjammentfiinften diejer oder jener Art 3u finden. alle dieje 
Zujammenfiinfte oder Ronferenzen? Obne Ziweifel, um fic) gegen- 
feitig 3u beraten; denn die Widhtigkeit, Notivendigfeit und 
feit der gegenjeitiqen Bejpredung und Beratung wie aud der 
taujd) der verfchiedenen Meinungen und Erfahrungen wird allgemein 
anerfannt. Sind nun Zujammenfiinfte, in denen man iiber irdijde 
Dinge verhandelt, niiglic) und notwendig, wieviel mehr jind dann 
unjere Ronferenzgen und gegenfeitiqen Beratungen, die fic) dod 
groftentetls auf viel hohere Dinge, namlic) auf geijtfice und 
ewige Sdhake und himmilijdhe Giiter, beziehen, iiberaus widtig, 
notwendig und heiljam, und gerade die Beratungen iiber dieje geijt- 
lichen und Dinge verleihen unjern Ronferenzen eine be- 
fondere Weihe. 

Wir Lehrer miijjen mit dem WApoftel befernen, unjer Wiffen 
ijt. Much unjere Arbeit in der Schule an den an- 
vertrauten Rindern ijt nur Stiicfwerf, und jeder unter uns emp- 
findet da8 Gefiihl der Unvdollfommenheit wohl mehr oder weniger. 
Sa, mandem Lehrer fommt wohl ofters der Gedanfe, bejonders 
ihm Schiwierigfeiten in den Weg treten, dak er untiidtig jei, 
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die bon ihm verlangte Arbeit ausguridjten. Wer von uns hatte 
nidjt fdjon Mhnlides erfahren? Und wie mander jdmadtet dann 
 nidt nad) Rat, Troft und Belehrung von einem alteren oder er- 
fahreneren Rollegen! nicht jeder Lehrer ijt fo gejtellt, dak er 
nad) Wunjch mit foldhen verfehren fann. Aber auch diefem ijt Ge- 
legenheit geboten, von Beit gu Beit mit andern Rollegen 3u ver- 
fehren, Meinungen gu hdren, von ihnen 3u lernen, namlich 
auf unjern Ronferengen. 

Unjere Konferengen, wie fie unter un8 iiblich find und ab- 
gehalten werden, dienen dazu, verfdiedene Mteinungen, Ntethoden, 
Erflarungen, Wuslegungen gegeneinandergubalten, damit wir fie 
rect erfennen lernen. Gie follen miteinander verglicen werden, 
Damit wir fehen, wie fid) einS 3um andern verbalt, intwiefern fie 
einander ahnlich oder voneinander verfdhieden find; denn gerade durd 
Vergleidhhung sweier oder mehrerer: Gegenftande wird die shnlicdfeit 
am jdnellften erfannt, oder tritt der Unterjdied am helliten hervor. 

Wuch die Arbeiten, die in diefen Tagen un$ vorgefiihrt werden 
jollen, in denen Rollegen zeigen, wie fie in gewijjen Fachern 
unterridten, bieten Gelegenheit wahrzunehmen, iniwiefern ihre 
Art und Weije gu unterridten der unjern ahnlich ijt oder von ihr 
abweidt. 3ugleid) wird uns aber auc) Gelegenheit geboten, das 
Gute, da8 wir jehen und horen, mit nad) Sauje 3u nehmen, unjere 
bi8her verfehrte oder minder gute Art und Weije fallen gu lajfjen, 
unjere Grfolge oder Mtiperfolge andern mitzuteilen. 

So finnte ich wohl fagen: Wir gehen gur Ronferenz, um 
adbdieren, gu jubtrabieren, gu multipligieren und 
gu dDibidieren. Bum °Wddieren, SGubtrahieren, Multiplizieren 
und Dividieren bietet fic) bet allen unjern Verhandlungen reichlicg 
Gelegenheit. 

Woddieren bietet fic) Gelegenheit, wenn der Referent 
ein ihm 3ugetwiefenes Thema praftifd oder theoretijd) ausfiihrt. 
Dann hHebt er vielleicht gerade joldhe Punfte hervor, iiber die 
mander bi8 dabin noch im war, und woriiber er jdon 
langjt gerne Wufflarung gehabt hatte; oder er macht auf Sachen 
aufmerfjam, die wir bei einer abnliden Whhandlung unberiicficdtigt 
gelajjen Hatten. MWuch wird bei der Vejpredung der vorgetragenen 
Arbeit vielleicht auf etrwas hingerwiejen, was der Referent bejonders 
{chin ausgefiihrt bat, und wir fonnen un8 die Art und Weije, wie 
er 3u Werke gegangen ijt, merfen. Ferner, wenn wir fehen, mit 
weldem Gifer und Fleif diefer oder jener Rollege fiir jeine Schule 
arbeitet, fo jpornt un$ da8 an, auch wieder frijd) an Werk 3u gehen, 
wieder neuen Mut gu jdhdpfen und frolic) weiterzuarbeiten. 
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wir gehen nidt nur zur Konferenz, um gu addieren, fon- 
dern aud) um gu fubtrabieren. 

Die Gejdhichte erzahlt dah} Benjamin Franklin genau Sud 
gefiihrt habe itber etrwaige wilfentlicde Febler, die er beqangen, und 
daB er dann fein Feblerbud immer wieder durchjtudiert habe, und 
das Refultat fei gewejen, daR er drei Dinge gelernt habe: erjtens, 
dasjenige gu tun, was getan werden mupte; aiweitens, eS zur redjten 
eit gu tun; dritten3, den rechten Weg eingujdlagen. 

Nun will id) hiermit nidt- jagen, dah auch wir abhnlich wie 
Srantlin ein foldhes Siindenregijter anlegen oder abnlic) verfahren 
jollen wie Frantlin, aber die oberierwahnte fann uns viel- 
leicht 3u weiterem Nachdenfen Unlak geben, namlich dariiber, ob wir 
immer da8 Rechte in der Schule getan, e§ immer zur redjten Seit 
ausgefiihrt und dann immer den rechten Weg eingejdlagen haben. 

Sit eS fiir uns felbjtfiichtige Meniden nun woh! nicht allzu- 
fiver, die Fehler und Mangel anderer erfennen, jie aud) wohl 
Darauf aufmerffam 3u madjen, fo iiberjehen wir unjere eigenen 
Sehler und Schwadbheiten doch gar leicht oder merfen fie fogar nidt 
einmal. Rommen wir aber dann und wann einmal mit andern 
Rollegen auf einer Konfereng gufammen, Hiren wir Wnfichten, 
feben wir, weldjen Weg gum Erfolg andere einjdhlagen, jo werden 
wir auf mande Febler unfererfeits aufmerfjam gemacht, und wir 
fubtrabieren dann, legen etrwaige Febler ab. 

Doch auf der Konfereng bietet fich auch Gelegenheit gum Mul - 
tiplizieren. Unjer Streben geht dahin, mit unjerer Arbeit in 
der Schule erfolgreich gu fein. Unfere Ronferenzen tragen dazu bet, 
unfere Ausficht auf Erfolg in der Schule 3u multiplizieren und uns 
gu geigen, twie wir die un$ 3u Gebote ftehende Beit am bejten aus- 
faufen fonnen. €3 wird auf gute Hilfsbiidher oder Fachfdriften 


hingewiejen, oder eS werden lehrreide Bitate aus joldjen arigefiihrt. 


Serner haben wir aud) mandmal Gelegenbeit, einen intereffanten 
Vortrag eines tiidhtigen Sdhulmannes oder Profeffors angubiren, 
der auf allerfei Vorteile oder Nachteile beim UUnterricdt aufmerfjam 
madt. GSodann finden fid) aud) unter foldje Rollegen, die 
verftehen, eine Gade in$ Licht gu jtellen, die wir bis jekt immer 
nur im Gdhatten gejehen haben. Wndere verjtehen eS, fiir einen 
Rehrgegenjtand oder cine Methode Begeifterung 3u ertwecen, wofiir 
wir vorher nicht befonder$ cingenommen waren. Endlich find auch 
foldje da, die eS verftehen, die Mutlojen 3u trdften, den RatSbediirf- 
tigen mif gutem Rat 3u dienen. DiefeS und mandje$ andere tragt 
dagu bei, unfere auf Erfolg 3u multiplizieren. 
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Nun nod) etivas vom Dividieren. Wie jdon guvor ge- 
jagt, werden unjere Ronferenzen abgebhalten, um gegenfeitig 
gu beraten, unjere Gedanfen ausgutaufden ujw. Wir follen aber 
nicht nur immer fiir un$ felber addieren und multiplizieren wollen, 
jondern jollen auch gutveilen mit den andern Rollegen die Schake 
deS Wijjens, der Erfahrung und de$ Erfolges dividieren, das heift, 
teilen; und da find e8 bejonders wir, die jiingeren Lehrer, die 
die alteren Rollegen erjuchen, die von ihnen gejammelte Erfabrung 
mit un 3u teilen, damit aud) wir immer tiidtiger werden. 

Sh fonnte nun wohl nocd) manden Mugen anfiihren, den wir 
von den Ronferenzen haben, aber ihr andern Rollegen follt auch 
nod Gelegenheit haben, etivas hinguzufiigen, 3u 
vervielfaltigen oder gu teilen. Und wenn der eine oder andere 
denfen jollte, er brauche nicht mehr zur Ronferen3 3u fommen, wm 
nod) 3u addieren, 3u fubtrabieren oder 3u multipligieren, jo follte 
er dennod) fommen, und 3war — um Ddividieren. 

YW. Persjon. 


How to Train the Memory of Our Pupils. 


(Submitted by request of the North Indiana Teachers’ Conference 
by Herm. M. ForLser.) 


The above-named subject is, indeed, a very opportune and 
important one, and one which has not at all times received due 
consideration. 

Before showing how the memory of our pupils can be trained, 
-let us hear what memory is, and what can be achieved by memory. 
According to Webster’s Dictionary, memory is the faculty of mind 


. by which it retains the knowledge of past events, or ideas which 


are past. According to James P. Downs, memory is the faculty | 
by which perceptions and reflections are treasured in the mind. 
Other definitions are: “Memory is the power of mind to retain, 
to recall, and recognize previous acquisitions”; or: “Memory is 
the mental capacity for retaining the impressions of the past”; 
r, “the faculty by which perceptions and reflections are treasured 
in the mind.”~ It is evident that memory has three functions: 
acquisition, retention, and recollection. Acquisition is the func- 
tion which acts in receiving impressions. Many persons learn 
readily, and remember only a short time, while others acquire 
slowly and never forget. But rapid acquisition does not neces- 
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sarily result in forgetting soon, and slow acquisition is not always 
followed by long retention. 

The means of acquisition are the sense-perceptions and the 
mind’s own operation. It is obvious that the most important 
perceptions of the human mind arise from the sensations received 
by the ear and eye. Since memory is that faculty which retains 
the materials of wisdom, it follows that the more a person re- 


-members, the greater is his store of knowledge. A person with- 


out memory would be as helpless as an infant. By accident or 
disease the recollective power of the mind is often so impaired 
that persons have been compelled to relearn the alphabet. Tem- 
porary interruptions of the mental faculties sometimes occur in 
the most inexplicable manner. James P. Downs says: “The 
capacity of the memory is unlimited. No man can ever learn so 
much that he could not learn more. There is no boundary line to 
the mind. Like the snowball rolled down the mountainside, ever 
growing larger until it reaches the valleys, so the mind of a person 
may constantly increase its store of knowledge. The mental powers 
improve by use just as do the bodily organs. The memory must 
begin with little tasks, and by careful practise achieve the ability 
to perform great ones. The man in the gymnasium who wishes 
to become strong in the arms, so that he is able to lift great 
weights does not begin by attempting to lift such weights. By 
such a course he would strain himself so that he might be per- 
manently incapacitated. He takes up small dumb-bells, and, by 
regularly and systematically using them, so trains his muscles 
and augments: his strength that by and by he is able to use 
heavier dumb-bells. Thus he proceeds gradually, and not hur- 
riedly, from one weight to another, until very heavy ones are raised 
with the ease that formerly marked the lifting of the smallest.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE Memory. 


Some of the achievements of this wonderfui faculty of mind 
are almost incredible. Pillsbury, the great American chess-player, 
in a simultaneous blind chess. contest with twenty-eight different 
opponents, with the*same number of different combinations, de- 
feated nearly all. Joseph Scaliger, an Italian, possessed the 
astonishing ability of committing to memory in twenty-one days 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, a work comprising 26,000 Greek 
verses. ‘Cyrus, the Persian king, and Julius Caesar knew the 
names of all their soldiers. Themistocles had a tenacious memory 
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for names, as he knew the names of his 21,000 fellow-citizens. 
Being asked by some one to teach him the science of memory, he 
replied, “Teach me the art of forgetting.” 


TRAINING THE OF OuvR PUPILS. 


Many a teacher sighs when looking over his classroom, and 
wishes that his pupils were brighter and more intelligent. With 
apology to Goldsmith the teacher may say: 


They learn but little here below, 
And learn that little ill. 


What may be the cause of the ignorance of so many pupils? 
One reason is, that some children have ignorant or illiterate 
parents, or the child has ,been neglected through its environ- 
ments, or through poverty, or through vices practised at home. 
In some cases a child’s mental faculties may be impaired by 
disease or infirmities. Sometimes the dullness of a child is the 
result of premature exertion of the nervous system. 

In many cases, however, the teacher is to blame for the 
apparent dullness of the pupil. Let us remember that the success 
of teaching depends greatly upon the ability of the teacher to 
command and hold the attention of his pupils, in short, in dis- 
ciplining the mental faculties. Since it is all-important that. the 
teacher gain a complete control over the minds of his pupils, it is, 
in the first place, necessary that he convince them by his conduct 
that he is their true friend. This, certainly, is not the work of 
a moment. Words alone can never do it. The actions, looks, and 
the whole spirit of the teacher must show it. He must take 
an interest in his profession, and must love most sincerely those 
whom he is called to teach. 

Experience will already convince the teacher that one of the 
chief factors in obtaining knowledge is the ability to concentrate 
the attention upon what is to be learned. 

The process for disciplining and strengthening the mental 
activities must be to quicken the perceptive faculties in cultivating 
the habit of accuracy in seeing and hearing, and to discriminate 
immediately by observing similarities, differences, and relations. 

Sight, being that sense which conveys the greatest number 
of sensations and images to the brain, demands the first place. 
The simplest exercises in training this perceptive power relate 
to the discernment of number. Almost any pupil can tell 
instantly the difference between. one object and two objects. No 
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counting is required. The mind instantly recognizes two. The 
ability to tell at a glance how many objects there are in a group 
is the result of training. Experienced changers of money can 
often tell at once how many nickels or dimes lie before them. 
A useful exercise in the development of quick perception and 
careful discrimination would, therefore, be that of “unconscious 
counting” or the immediate recognition of the number of objects 
without counting them. 

The teacher may, for example, show a number of circles or 
dots upon a slate or revolving board, thus: 


O00 OO OG 
O oO @ O 
Qa 


Instead of counting one, two, three, four, five, the child must dis- 
tinguish at a glance that the numerical value of the group is five. 
The relative position of the circles may be changed, and the prac- 
tise continued until the group is almost as quickly perceived and 
as certain to mean five to the mind as a single object to mean one. 
The numeral frame, or “Russische Rechenmaschine,” and groups 
of spots as found on dominoes, may also be used for these exercises. 
The exercises with the smaller numbers must be repeated until 
every child in the class is able to declare instantly how many 
objects were visible. The number of objects may be increased 
gradually. Care must be taken to secure perfect recognition of 
each group before a larger one is employed. Pupils may also 
be required to tell at a glance how many blackboards there are 
in the room, pictures on the wall, windows on one or both sides 
of the room; how many boys or girls in each row or class, ete. 
Another exercise to strengthen the memory would be a column 

of figures written on the reverse side of a board or slate, ¢. g.: 
4 1 + 

5 3 6 

6 8 
9 


co CO Cr 


After a rapid glance the children may repeat or write the figures 
which they have seen in their order, occasionally repeating from 
the foot of the column. When these figures have been recalled, 
the teacher may ask, “What was the second figure in the column? 
the fifth? the third?” ete. After a little practise in quickly per- 
ceiving and recalling, this column may be augmented. The pupils 
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1483 
1492 
1546 
1565 
1607 
1620 
1638 
1776 
1789 
1803 
1861 
1865 
1898 
1904 
1914 
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may also be required to give the sum of these numbers by adding 
them quickly. For older and more advanced pupils the following 


column may be utilized: 


At the outset the teacher will only show a few 
of these numbers. Before presenting the numbers, 
the teacher -will tell his pupils that the numbers 
are dates associated with historical events which 
they have learned previously. The pupils may first 
be required to repeat the unit figures, beginning 
at the top, then the tens, then the hundreds, and, 
finally, the whole numbers in connection with the 
historical events. 


1483. Birth of Dr. Martin Luther. 
1492. Discovery of America. 

1546. Death of Dr. Martin Luther. 
1565. St. Augustine, Fla., founded. 
1607. Jamestown, Va., founded. 
1620. Plymouth, Mass., founded. 
1638. Harvard University founded. 
1776. Declaration of Independence. 
1789. Inauguration of First President. 
1803. Louisiana Purchase. 

1861. Beginning of Civil War. 
1865. Close of Civil War. 

1898. Spanish-American War. 
1904. World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
1914. European War. 


This column may also be utilized for quick addition. 


Other Exercises: — 
The teacher may show for an instant, or say, the numbers 
2, 4, 6, 5, 3; and the pupils will respond with the squares 4, 16, 
36, 25, 9. . 
The teacher will present or say 49, 64, 16, 9, 100; and the 
children will reply with the roots, viz., 7, 8, 4, 3, 10. 
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The following could be used as an exercise in discriminating: 


+ 
6 8 5 3 


After the pupils have glanced at the above, they will repeat: 
“6 minus below; 8 two dots above; 5 three dots below; 3 plus 
sign above.” 

These exercises are chiefly used as a means of acquiring 
a habit of quick perception, not as arithmetical problems. 

However, in mental arithmetic will be found the best means 
of training both memory and reason. Oral exercises occupying 
a few minutes should be given before the written work or in con- 
nection with it. Problems are read aloud by the teacher, and 
the pupils must hold them firmly in their mind, and give the 
solution without the aid of a pencil and book. The children are 
asked, for instance, to tell as quickly as possible the sum of two, 
three, four, or more numbers, after the figures have been either 
told them or shown them for a moment. Practise which proceeds 
gradually from easier to more difficult tasks will bring the answer 
almost instantly. With small children concrete numbers should 
be used before figures can be employed. The child-mind should 
always be led from the concrete to the abstract. 

An excellent practise with a view to developing quickness 
of perception and strengthening the memory is to require pupils 
to describe objects which they have observed. An observing teacher 
will find many opportunities for inculcating in the pupils the habit 
of taking note of whatever comes within their range of vision. 
The teacher will require his pupils to tell to-morrow as much 
as they can about a certain building, tree, flower, animal, or bird 
which they will notice at home or on their way to school. ‘They 
may be directed to note especially the color, size, or height of 
things, the food of the animal or bird, etc. The little ones will 
be willing enough to respond to such inquiries. They will become 
observers and investigators. The teacher may also show an object, 
or the picture of it, to his pupils. Then he may demand that they 
tell what they know about the object. They must not be con- 
stantly prompted by questions. The old maxim of Socrates, the 
Greek philosopher, should always be followed: “Never tell a pupil 
anything which you can lead him to know and tell you.” 

Such exercises are often more valuable than many a lesson 
from a text-book, as the mind is energized in the attempts to see 
things precisely as they are, thereby cultivating a habit of careful 
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observation, which is so useful in every branch of study. Exer- 
cises of this nature may also be taken in composition work, 
especially for older pupils. 

The study of drawing will also be greatly facilitated when 
the habit of quick and accurate seeing has been acquired to any 
considerable degree. It may be asked what construction and draw- 
ing have to do with the training of memory. A great deal. 

Not only mental, but also manual work is memory-training. 
The practise of drawing is of special value in developing the 
memory for remembering form. Memory is not confined to the 
_ remembering of words, verses of poetry, and lists of names. The 

act of drawing cultivates the memory for form, because it demands 
accuracy of observation. In drawing we discover where our ‘ob- 
servation is inaccurate, and our attention is called to details that 
have escaped us. Close observation and the succeeding work of 
drawing serve to impress on the mind the appearance of the object, 
and by practise the memory for form and color is developed. Chil- 
dren may be first taught to draw simple objects with which they 
are familiar, for instance, the blackboard, the side of a box, the 
top of the desk in the schoolroom, windows, etc. It matters not 
if the work be crude at first. The pupils may aad from a simple 
object to one more complicated. 

The drawing of maps is an important feature in the proper 
study of geography, and greatly aids in remembering the outlines 
and shapes of countries. At the outset the pupils may be taught 
to draw a map of the school premises, showing the cross-roads or 
-streets intersecting the way. After the principal features of 
topography have been made plain to the children, they may be 
taught the map of the town or township in which they live. After 
this they must learn the geography of the county, then of the 
state, etc. If the teacher has skill in drawing, he may draw an 
outline of the coast, or ocean shore, of the country or the boundary 
lines of a state. The children “memorize” the map by the eye, 
and then reproduce it. Inaccuracies are to be corrected after 
a comparison has been made with the original. This process 
will invariably strengthen the child’s mental faculties for form. 

To strengthen the memory in the study of geography the 
following exercises would be suggestive for reviews. The teacher 
will write or repeat the names of a number of large cities or towns 
located on one railroad or river, or in the same latitude or longi- 
tude, or states in the same latitude or longitude, etc. 

The pupils will repeat or write them in their order with the 
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proper location, for instance, cities on the Mississippi River nearly 
in the same longitude. 


CrrtEs. Srares. CrriEs. STATES. 
St. Paul Minnesota. St. Louis Missouri. 
Minneapolis Minnesota. Memphis Tennessee. 
Winona Minnesota. Vicksburg Mississippi. 
Dubuque Iowa. Baton Rouge Louisiana. 
Davenport Towa. New Orleans Louisiana. 
Quincy - Illinois. 

States in the same longitude: — ; 

North Dakota. Kansas. 
South Dakota. Oklahoma. 
Nebraska. Texas. 

Cities near the 40th degree of latitude: — 

Trenton, N. J. Quincy, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Denver, Colo. 
Columbus, O. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


To cultivate accuracy in seeing is one of the best means of 
learning to spell correctly. The teacher will write a group of 
letters, syllables, or words, and the pupils are expected to recall 
each letter in its order as seen at a glance, e. g.: — 

ngth ceive cian 
eight 7” lieve cient 


The following combination of letters and syllables contained in 
words which are often misspelled should receive a special drill : — 


tion cient ous lieve ought 
sion tient cuous ceive aught 
cion ence tious ough ngth 
cian ious cious eight ance 


After the pupils have, for instance, become familiar with 
“ough,” they are required to spell words containing this com- 
bination of letters. It will afford them pleasure to respond with 
bough, cough, dough, enough, rough, slough, through, thorough, 
trough, tough. 

Special attention ought to be given to the mental training 
of the pupils in spelling. It has been said: “To spell one’s own 
language well is no great credit to him, but to do it ill is a dis- 
grace, because it indicates poor attention and loose scholarship.” 
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Experience teaches that by far most of the failures in spelling, 
composition, and dictations of pupils are made in the most com- 
mon and simple words, and especially in words with double letters. 
It is a good plan to have the pupils find and learn as many words 
as possible containing double letters. Each pupil, in turn, is re- 
quired to pronounce and spell a word which doubles, for instance, 
the letter s, r, t, d, or g. When this has been done by every 
member of the class, each pupil must write as many words with 
the respective double letter as he is able to recall. The teacher 
will again call for the words with the double letter, until these 
words seem to be exhausted. This exercise with the double letter 
must be repeated, until the words have become familiar to the ear 
and eye of the child. When dictation lessons are given, no word 
ought to be repeated by the teacher more than once. The mind 
of the child is not mentally assisted in being prompted by re- 
peating words; on the contrary, it becomes dependent and inactive. 

A practise in synonyms and antonyms may be useful and in- 
teresting. A column of words may be written by the teacher. 
The class will then write or repeat the synonyms or antonyms, as 


the case may be. 


SYNONYMS. ANTONYMS. 

. face — countenance Love — hate 
prison — jail truth — lie 
pair — two good — bad 
papa — father friend — enemy 
mamma — mother high — low 
idle — lazy silence — noise 
little — small heaven — hell 
toil — work dry — wet 


If pupils are sufficiently advanced in grammar to discover 
the subject and predicate, it may assist them in reproducing sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and short stories which they have read or heard. 

Example: Language Lessons, Book 1: — 

“Sir Isaac Newton lived in England. He was a very learned 
man. He was studying very hard one morning. He did not come 
to breakfast. A servant brought him an egg and a pan of waiter. 
She went back to the kitchen. Some time afterwards she returned. 
She found Newton standing by the fire. The egg was in his hand. 
The watch was boiling in the water.” 

‘Before reading or narrating this short story, the teacher may 
write the simple subjects and predicates on the board, thus: — 
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SUBJECTS. PREDICATES. SUBJECTS. PREDICATES. 
Newton lived She went 

He was man she returned 
He was studying She found 

He did (not) come egg was 
servant brought watch was boiling 


The pupils are required to repeat or write this narrative, 
using the subjects and predicates as key-words. After the pupils 
have attained some proficiency in this work, the teacher must 
insist upon the children’s retaining the key-words (subject and 
predicate) in the mind while they are reading a selection. When 
this is done, they may be required to repeat the subjects and 
predicates, or key-words, and then the whole story or paragraph. 
If this task is too difficult, the children may pause after reading 


‘one or two sentences, to repeat the key-words, and then proceed 


in the same manner, until the whole paragraph has been mastered. 

Another way of fixing the attention, and one which each 
pupil can practise alone, could be done in the following manner: 
The pupils are required to turn to a certain page of a book to look 
at the first line, or first two lines, for a single moment, then to 
close the book, and to write the line, or lines, every word, syllable, 
and letter, with the marks of punctuation. 

It has been said: “The relativity of two or more things serves 
as a kind of peg on which to hang them in the memory.” LExer- 
cises to quicken the mental faculties to form habits of association 
must, therefore, be of great advantage. According to Webster’s 
Dictionary, an association is a union of ideas, where two or more 
ideas constantly or infallibly produce the other. For example, the 
teacher may present to his class the word “house,” and request 
the same to say or write words suggesting the succeeding word. 
The result could be as follows: 


house — wood acorn —fruit . wheat — flour 
wood — tree fruit — berry flour — bread 
tree — oak berry — plant ete. ete. 
oak —acorn plant — wheat 


This work can also be done orally. Interruptions can be made 
if two or more words are suggested. The teacher then may choose 
the more closely related words. In this way a long chain of words 
may be- easily recalled and retained in the memory, since only two 
ideas are compared and linked together at one and the same time. 


(To be concluded.) 
14 
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The Study of History. — 


By J. C. ANDERSON. 


(Concluded.) 
PuysicaL Causes, THat Act IN History. 

The reciprocal influence of Man and Nature is one of the 
hard subjects of modern science and philosophy. While it is not 
necessary that the teacher of history should deal with these ques- 
tions on their speculative side, it is necessary for him to recognize 


the principal physical factors. 
Naturally, the first of these factors to attract attention was 


climate. Aristotle already points out the contrast between Asia _ 


and Europe. However, the Greek writers never worked out the 
subject. 

Bodin, who died in 1596, was apparently the first modern 
writer to investigate the historical influence of physical causes. 
Dividing the nations into northern, middle, and southern, he shows 
how climate and geographical conditions affect bodily strength, 
intelligence, courage, chastity, and, in short, the mind, morals, 
and manners of people. 

In the Spirit of Laws Montesquieu sought to explain how 
laws are related to manners, climates, conditions, and forms of 
government. He laid great stress on the physical factors in 
civilization, ete. This leads to the observation that here we meet 
two divergent lines of thought: the material and the spiritual 
element. If the former is overemphasized, as Buckle does, free- 
dom to man is denied, and climate, food, soil, and the general 
aspects of nature are made the supreme and ultimate historical 
causes. And there are many who do the same with the spiritual 
element. It is only too easy to exaggerate the value of either 
the human or the natural factor in history, and very hard to 
assign to either its just and appropriate influence. The fact is, 
neither is a constant quantity, both vary with country, race, 
and time. 

It should be observed, however, that nature exerts upon man 
two kinds of influence. How far climate, food, soil, etc., affect 
his mind and character directly we have no means of determining, 
but it is obvious that the effect of such agents is much less than 
the indirect effect. Through the social wants and activities that 
they create and modify, through man’s occupation and pleasures, 
they exert upon him a profound influence. The sum total of 
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each influence is known as environment. Bryce, discussing the 
relations of history and geography, divided the general subject 
of environment into three groups of factors, all closely related : — 

1. The influences that are due to the configuration of the 
earth’s surface — to the distribution of land and sea, the arrange- 
ment of mountains, plains, valleys, rivers, ete. Nothing can be 
more evident than that these facts almost wholly controlled the 
early movement of races, the boundaries of states, location of cities, 
growth of maritime and naval power, development of special indus- 
tries, and other things of the greatest interest. 

2. The influences which belong to meteorology and climate, 
that is, the conditions of heat and cold, etc. These agents directly 
affect man’s health, strength, and mental character; while im- 
directly, through soil and fertility, with which they are so closely 
connected, they almost wholly control his occupations. 

3. The third class of elements that make up environment are. 
the productions which a country offers to human industry: mines, 
quarries, the products of wells and springs, field and forest, 
fisheries and animals, both wild and domesticated. A narrow 
range of production fatally restricts progress in the arts and re- 
finements of life.— Growth of civilization is possible only in 
countries having a class of men who possess the time, the dispo- 
sition, and the means to observe and to investigate the various 
subjects upon which such growth depends, as the facts of nature 
and the laws of human mind. But a class of men in the posses- 
sion of leisure, disposition to study, and opportunity to study 
can exist only in countries where there is sufficient accumulation 
of wealth to free them from the necessity of constant physical 
toil. Obviously, if every man is intensely absorbed in the struggle 
for physical existence, society cannot move forward. But as the 
accumulation of wealth depends upon natural factors, those coun- 
tries were sure to become the earliest seats of civilization where 
nature provided good opportunities for the accumulation of wealth, 
and so for the material possibility of study and mental progress. 

As a rule, the location of cities has been controlled by what 
is called “geographical selection.” This is easily recognizable in 
the location of the large cities of our own country.— The sea 
and its influence needs but a casual mention. That it modifies 
climate, changes temperature, and distributes moisture, and thus 
brings fertility of soil; that it affects the character and habits 
and pursuits of men and nations; that it yields rich harvests of 
wealth to the industry of man, — furs, fish, pearls, sponges, corals, 
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etc.; that it furnishes highways of commerce and of war, — these 
are commonplaces. But, all in all, we cannot too much emphasize 
the fact that environment does not make the nation or build the 
city. Geographical selection points the way, but man does the work. 


Human Causes TuHat Act 1n History. 


It must not be supposed that environment alone accomplishes 
any historical result. In the truest sense, nature is not a his- 
torical cause at all. History is not primarily a study of circum- 
stances, but of the human agents that exist and act among cir- 
cumstances. The main fact is that man is the subject of history. 
Although hedged about, he is capable within certain limits of 
rising above circumstances and conditions, and of asserting a lord- 
ship over nature. Man, then, is the starting-point in studying 
history. 

1. How far race-character and national character are due to 
native inherent qualities, and how far to environment, is a hard 
question, but fortunately one that lies outside of our present 
field. Certainly they are among the most potent of historical 
causes. The national character of the Jews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans — the first religious, the second philosophical and 
literary, and the third practical and legal in their genius —are 
historical factors of the greatest value and consequence. Such 
factors should be studied both with reference to the causes that 
produce them, and the effects that they themselves produce. 

2. To analyze the genius of the age,— what the German 
calls Zeitgeist, — showing what it is, how it comes, and how it 
goes, is no easy task. That it exercises a controlling power can- 
not be doubted. Great events cannot be accomplished until the 
world is ready for their accomplishment. When the fulness of 
time was come, God sent forth His Son.— The “time-spirit” 
creates the age, and the spirit of the age is not the creature of 
chance, but is the product of causes that may in part be dis- 
covered. For example, every great change of belief in Europe 
has been preceded by a great change in its intellectual condition ; 
and success of an opinion has depended less upon the force of 

its arguments than upon the predisposition of society to receive it, 
while this predisposition results from the intellectual type of 
the age. 
: 3. Individual genius is a historic cause. To adjust the great 
man and his time is almost as difficult as it is to adjust free will 
and universal causation. How far is the great man a cause, how 
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far an effect? Here two divergent tendencies of thought present 
themselves. Carlyle emphasizes in the strongest manner indi- 


. vidualities, and denounces the opposite tendency as machinelike 


and degrading.” He sneers at all attempts to account for the 
great man, as, to show that he is a product of the times, and 
maintains that “history of what man has accomplished is at bot- 
tom the essence of innumerable biographies.” Mr. Buckle is, per- 
haps, the best representative of the counter tendency. He makes 
almost nothing of individualities, denies the fact of free will, and 
resolves history into a necessary sequence, the action of general 
causes. — The truth lies between these two extremes. Both indi- 
viduality and general causation play important parts in history. 
And, above all, God must not be ignored in history. Peter the 
Hermit must preach the Crusade, Luther must lift up the banner 
of the Reformation, Napoleon must lead the armies of the Revo- 


' lution; but, on the other hand, the world must be ready for Peter 


the Hermit, for Luther, and for Napoleon, or they will accom- 
plish little or nothing; and the individual must be raised or per- 
mitted to act his part, and the world must so be made ready by 
the almighty God, either in His mercy or in His wrath. Cer- 
tainly, the mere effervescence and fermentation of society in itself 
leads to nothing useful and permanent. The crusading spirit did 
not preach the Crusade; mere reforming tendencies did not nail 
the theses to the church-door, or confront Charles V at Worms; 
the Reyolution as a Zeitgeist did not overcome and conquer all 
Western and Central Europe. Carlyle, in his hero worship, scouts 
the very conditions that make the hero possible; Buckle, in his. 
devotion to history as a science, overlooks the hero altogether. 
And still oftener God Himself is entirely ignored in the history 
of ‘mankind. 

Among the potent causes that act in history, ideas and sen- 
timents must be assigned a high rank. Under every historical 
movement can be found some human factor that transcends mere 
physical causation. Rome and Carthage contested the supremacy 
of the Mediterranean; they represented antagonistic ideas and 
policies, and the best iftterests of mankind demanded that Rome 
should triumph. Now, it is the business of the historian, and 
of the teacher of history, to bring the ideas, sentiments, and pas- 
sions that act in human affairs to the surface, and to make them 
intelligible. 

Such are some of the larger forces that act in history. And 
we conclude the formal discussion of the organization of his- 
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torical events with a word of caution. By an organization of 
facts with reference to any one of the three categories, — time, 
place, cause,—is to be understood a view of.the facts under 
that aspect. Thus we obtain the three phases under which the 
fact may be considered abstracted in due time and according to 
just measure, because it will give distinctness to the three aspects, 
and will cause the facts to be better understood and remembered. 
But it is not meant that the facts should be taught three times 
over in three different ways, and that the pupil should be left 
with three different histories of the same country, man, or period 
in his mind. History is a unit, and as a unit it must be studied. 
The final stage of any completed mental action is not analysis, 
-but synthesis; and the student, when he dismisses a subject, 
should see, after he has integrated the material with reference to. 
the three canons, the action solid, just as it occurred. 


The Folk High Schools of Denmark. 


Friends of our parochial schools have occasionally discussed the 
possibility of extending our educational system. The school education 
of our children usually ends with confirmation. In the cities our con- 
firmed children may attend night schools, business colleges, and other 
institutions of learning; but, with few exceptions, these schools are not 
Lutheran institutions. In the country, our children are often without 
any means of improving their education, and, now and then, different 
schemes for the extension of country school education have been sug- 
gested, without obtaining definite results. The children and young people 
living in the country would, during the winter, devote much time to the 
improvement of their education, so that they may become better Chris- 
tians and citizens; but so far it is almost impossible to secure the serv- 
ices of competent teachers for periods of from three to five months. That 
much can be done under favorable circumstances is shown in the following 
article taken from the Educator-Journal. R. 


Mr. L. L. Friend, special agent for the United States Bureau 
of Education, in the division of Rural Education, recently made 
a very valuable report on a special type of high school in Denmark. 
This is of peculiar interest just at this time when there are so. 
many plans being proposed for the improvement of conditions in 
rural communities. The course of study is of significance in that 
it presents a striking contrast to the plans proposed in so many 
quarters in this country of emphasizing so-called practical sub- 
jects only. “The greatest emphasis, ner, is laid on history,. 
biography, and literature.” 
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The following description is furnished by Mr. Friend in 
a letter issued by the United States Bureau of Education: — 

Most interesting of all Danish educational institutions, and 
the one that has made the greatest part in bringing about the 
present high standard of intelligence among the people of rural 
Denmark, is the popular high school, or the “folk high school,” 
as it is called. This is precisely what its name implies, a high 
school for the people, not a vocational school, but a school where 
young men and women may return for a little while for studies 
that broaden their minds and make life more worth while. 


THREE- AND Four-MontH Courses. 


In most Danish folk high schools two courses are offered each 
year, a four-months’ course in the winter for young men and 
a three-months’ course in the summer for young women. ‘The 
students generally are from eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 
Most of them have completed the work of the elementary schools 
several years prior to their attendance at the folk high schools. 
They come to the high schools at the most important period of 
their lives from the standpoint of education. These schools are 
located in the country, and are maintained primarily for country 
youth. The students are, therefore, for the most part, sons and 
daughters of farmers, though among them are found many young 
people from other walks of life. 

While they have very definite educational aims, the folk high 
schools do not strongly emphasize the acquisition of text-book 
information. Text-books are used to some extent, but play only 
a minor part. No entrance requirements are prescribed, and there 
are no examinations. No attempt is made to prepare students 
for entrance to higher institutions, and no diplomas are. conferred 
at the end of the course. . 

The course of study consists, in part, of a review of the 
more important elementary branches. There is also instruction 
in science-subjects, such as chemistry, physics, and biology. The 
greatest emphasis, however, is laid on history, biography, and 
literature. These are the subjects through which the folk high 
school chiefly seeks to accomplish its aims. 

F The idea of the folk high school goes back to Bishop N. T. 8. 
Grundvig (1783—1872), a noted Danish divine, poet, and historian. 
The first folk high school was established in Rodding, in Northern 
Schleswig, in 1845, but it was not until nearly twenty years later 
that the movement really took hold of the people of Denmark. 
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Then came the expected war with Germany, which resulted in 
the loss of Schleswig and Holstein. This was a crushing blow; 
but the national spirit was not broken. A new determination took 
possession of the nation, a determination to make again for itself 
a place of honor among the nations of the world, though not again 
with arms and warfare. It was in the awakening of the intelligence 
of the people and the development of the resources of the land 
that the nation saw the promise of restored national prestige. This, 
it was believed, could be accomplished only through education. 

The new reliance on education led at onee to the recognition 
of the possibilities of the folk high school and to the real begin- 
ning of the high school movement. The school at Rodding was 
moved across the new German border to Askoy, and a number 
of new schools were established in different parts of Denmark. 
Students flocked to them, and their influence grew with great 
rapidity. 

‘To-day there are close to 80 folk high schools in Denmark, 
with a total annual enrolment of almost 10,000 students. Over 
10 per cent. of the population of Denmark pass through these 
schools. At a number of the schools there are many more appli- 
cants for admission than can be accepted. This seems the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that no preferments are 
promised to those who attend them. The young people go for 
the inspiration and the intellectual uplift that the schools afford, 
and for the preparation that they give for life. 


INTENSE EARNESTNESS OF THE STUDENTS. 


It is difficult for one who has not visited these schools to 
understand how so much can be accomplished in so short a time. 
The secret lies in the intense seriousness of the students. They 
are mature and earnest. They come voluntarily, eager to receive 
what the school has to give. They live together in the school- 
buildings with the principal and his corps of assistants like a great 
family. There are opportunities for social intercourse and for 
physical training, but there are no distracting influences, no time 
is wasted. Every day is a busy one from early morning till the 
hour for the evening meal; and in some schools there are lec- 
tures and other school exercises at night. 

As has already been said, to history, biography, and literature 
are attached the greatest importance in the folk high schools. 
For these subjects teachers of power and personality are chosen, 
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teachers who know how to interpret the meaning of history, and 
make its teachings clear; who are able to reveal the spirit that 
operated in the life of a great man in such a way as to make it 
react in the lives of those they teach; who know the truths and 
beauties of great books and poems, and are able to bring them 
within the grasp of their pupils. These subjects are presented 
mainly by lectures. There is little committing of lessons to 
memory for classrom repetition; but the students are frequently 
permitted and encouraged to engage in the freest discussion of 
the subjects upon which their instructors have lectured. Every- 
where the aim of the folk high school is not so much to impart 
a certain designed amount of text-book information in a pre- 
scribed length of time as to arouse the intellectual life of the 
students, to start new forces operating in their lives, to make 
them want to live more efficiently and nobly, and. to teach them 
how to do so. 
TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


It is an inspiring thing to be present in one of these schools 
at a lecture hour. From 50 to 150 young men are seated before 
the lecturer. They are strong and healthy, clear-eyed and ex- 
pectant. As the theme of the lecture unfolds, their eyes light up 
with interest and understanding. There is little taking of notes; 
every young man listens intently, that he may catch clearly every 
thought presented. Development of intellectual character and 
power is taking place under the influence of the simple, but 
forcible presentation of the teacher. Five months is a short 
school-term, but it is long enough to inspire ideals, and to give 
new motives to human lives. Hundreds of young Danish farmers 
in this brief time have been so awakened and aroused that the 
whole current of their lives has been changed. They have not, 
perhaps, stored up a vast amount of information, but they have 
learned the value of knowledge, and have been taught how to 
learn from books and men. 

As in the first folk high school at Rodding, the teaching of 
patriotism continues to have an important place in these schools. 
The study of the history and literature of Denmark contributes 
especially to this end. The singing of folk and patriotic songs is 
also a very important part of each day’s program. 

In the morning, before the regular work of the day begins, 
the students assemble for prayer and song. At the beginning of 
each lecture hour a song is sung, the teacher leading. In the 
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evening also, when the regular work of the day is done, it is not 
uncommon for teachers and students to spend an hour in singing. 

The patriotic teaching of the high schools is not the senti- 
mental or boastful kind. The patriotism of being true and noble 
Danes and of living lives of service in times of peace is empha- 
sized more than the patriotism of serving the country in times 
of war. The men most frequently commemorated by portraits, 
tablets, and statues in the high schools are men who have ren- 
dered service to the people in social and economic improvements 


and moral reform. 


Konjerenzberidte. 


Die Allgemeine LehrerFonfereng des Brafilianijden Diftrifts 


hielt wabrend der Tagung diefes Diftrifts unjerer Synode 3u Sao 
Leopoldo erjten Sigungen ab. Wenn unjere werten Rollegen 
im Norden diejfen Bericht lejen, werden fie die Synodaltage vielleidht 
al8 ungelegene Beit fiir Ronferengfigungen anjehen. ijt uns 
aber der fojtipieligen und geitraubenden Reijen wegen nicht modglic, 
gu gelegenerer Zeit Sigungen abgubalten. Wuch bei diefer Gelegen- 
heit mupten die Rollegen Hoffmann, Naumann, Roll und Steinert aus 
triftigen Griinden auf den Befuch der Nonfereng vergichten. Wn- 
twefend waren aljo nur die Rollegen J. Neufucak, KR. Neufuctag, 
&. Strelow und der Unterzeidnete. 

Sn einer Whend- und einer Morgenfijung wurden, nachdem die 
Ronferenz durch Gejang, Schriftabjdnitt, Gebet und Erdffinungsrede 
erdffnet worden war, folgende awei Wrbeiten vorgefiihrt: 1. Wes- 
halb der Lehrer ofters Hausbejude machen? Weinridh 
2. Eine praftijdhe Rechenftunde fiir Anfanger: Neufuctak. 
tere Arbeit wurde mit Kindern, die gum erjtenmal die Schule be- 
fucten, durdgenommen. Beide Arbeiten wurden eingehend be- 
fproden und mit Danf angenommen. Cine weitere Mbhendfigung 
notigen Gefdhaftsverhandlungen gewidmet werden. 

Das Ergebnis der Wahl war folgendes: Vorfiger: H. Weinrich; 
Sefretir: K. Raumann; ftellvertretender Sefretir: J. Neufucas. 

Sir die nadhjte Ronferenz, die, jo Gott will, nadhiten Sanuar 
3u Gitio tagen wird, find folgende Arbeiten 3u licfern: Ratecheje 
iiber da8 erjte Gebot: Strelow. Biblifdhe Gefchichte: Geburt 
hanni8 de8 Taufer$: Hoffmann. Wie erflart man den Kinder 
die HSimmelsridtungen? Roll. Cine praftijdhe Arbeit iiber das 
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Hauptwort: Naumann. 


iiber das Buch: 


fudag. Ginfiihrung in die Dezimalbriide: J. Neukuctak. Rarto- 
graphie: Weinrich. 

Die Konferenz vertagte fid) mit dem Gebet de8 HErrn. 

Wir danfen Gott, dak er die Grimdung einer Lehrerfonfereng 
Hat gelingen laffen. Soffentlich fiigt er eS fo, dak wir iibers Sahr 
vollgablig erjdeinen finnen, um un$ gu jtarfen gu dem Werf, zu 
dem er un$ berufen hat. §. Weinrid, Veridterftatter. 


Die 


verjammelte fid) vom 7. bi8 gum 9. April in Paftor Sdjliepfiets 
Gemeinde 3u Merrill, Wis. 

Wile Glieder der KRonferengz waren erjdhienen bi3 auf eins. E83 
wurde fleipig gearbeitet; in jechS Sigungen wurden fieben Arbeiten 
geliefert, bejprodjen und angenommen. 

Nah Gejang und Verlejung eines Schriftabjdnitts [a3 der 
Vorfiger, H. Burmeijter, feine in der er die Widh- 
tigfeit Lehrerberufs jdilderte. 

Wn praftijdhen Arbeiten wurden vorgenommen: 1. Katechefe iiber 
or. 116—118. 2. The Uses of the Infinitive: Yen. 38. Elias 
und die Baalspfaffen. 4. A Lesson on the Map of the World: 
Nimmer. — Von theoretijden Arbeiten famen folgende zur Be- 
{predjung: 1. Necessity and Proper Method of Reviewing: Ntidert. 
2. Spiele der Kinder innerhalb und auferhalb der Schule: Banfjer. 
3. Verweisfraft der Spriide im Synodalfatedhismus (Fortjegung) : 
Dobberfubl. 

Cin BVittgejud an da$ Direftorium de$ Concordia Publishing 
House, Chormufif betreffend, wurde verabfapt. 

Die nachjte Konfereng wird, jo Gott will, in Waujau jftatt- 
finden. olgende Arbeiten wurden fiir diejelbe bejtimmt: Prak- 
tifdje: 1. Ratedeje; WorterFlarung mit den Rleiren. 2. Wn- 
{hauungsunterridt: Meyer. 3. Chrijti Rreugigung. 4. A Lesson 
on the Circulation of the Blood: Yandsmann. 5. How May 
the Smaller Pupils be Employed after Their Regular Work is 
Done? Sinrich$. 6. Some Causes of, and Cures for, Poor Spell- 
ing: Elbert. 7. Die am Haufigiten in der Schule vorfommenden 

Spracfebhler und deren Vefampfung: KRammrath. 8. Belprecdung 
und Auswahl von Liedern, refp. Volfsliedern, fiir bejondere Ge- 
legenheiten: Webel. 9. Wie ertwect und erhalt der Lehrer das 
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Steinert. Luthers Leben, nad) fiinf Seiten gefdildert: Neu- 
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220 Allgemeine Vehrerfonferen3. — Orgel in River Foreft. 
10. Fortjegung 


Snterejje der Jugend am Qugendverein? Elfafjer. 


bon Lehrer Dobberfuhls Arbeit. 
Serner wurde befdloffen, verjuchsweije in einer Wbendjigung 


Grammatif nad) Crull gu wiederholen. Zum Leiter wurde Lehrer 


Wegel erwahlt. 
Die Wahl ergab folgendes Refultat: Vorfiger: Burmeijter; 


Sefretir: Saas; Schagmeifter: Ridert. Elbert. 


Allgemeine Lehrerfonferens. 


Werte Kollegen! 

Die Sommerferien nahen heran. Da gilt e8, dak wir. uns 
beizeiten auf den Befuch der Wgemeinen Ronfereng einricdten. Die 
Zeit der Sikungen ijt bom 28. bis gum 380. Quli und der Ort 
neue Lehrerjeminar zu River Foreft, in defjen Aula wir unfere Ver- 
fammlungen abbalten, in defjen Ehjaal wir gemeinjdaftlid) daS Mit- 
tag8mabhl einnehmen, auf deffen Spielplagk wir tummeln werden. 
Da gibt’S reiclich Gelegenheit zur Erholung wie gur Unterhaltung. 

Doc — und da8 ift ja die Hauptjache — wird auch dafiir ge- 
forgt, daB eS an geijtiger und geiftlider Nahrung und WAnregung 
nidt feblt. Wllerdings find bis dato nod) nicht geniigend Arbeiten 
angemeldet worden; die werten Lofalfonferengen und die Glieder 
de8 Agitationsfomitees werden dabher hiermit freundlidjt erjucht, 
fich in diefer Sache weiter 3u bemiihen und ja recht bald an den 
Untergeidneten gu beridten. 

Und nun gilt e3, werte Rollegen, daB wir uns recht geitia, 
{pateftens Mitte bei dem Lehrer loci, Paul Schroder, 
547 Marion St., Oak Park, IIll., anmelden. 

D. Borfiver. 


Die neue Orgel in River Goreft betreffend. 


Buffalo, N. Y., den 12. Mai 1915. 


Mn die lieben Rollegen nah und fern! 

Wie Sie aus dem Birfular vom 3. Mpril d. F., da3 an alle 
Rollegen der Mifjourijynode gejandt wurde, erfehen haben, betreibt 
unjere Ronfereng den Plan, eine neue moderne Orgel fiir River 
gorejt angujdaffen. ein foldheS Gnijtrument fiir die Mus- 
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bildung unjerer 3ufiinftigen Organijten jehr notwendig ijt, braudyt 
dod) nicht erjt bewiefen 31 werden, ebenfowenig, e8 ein jebr 
*paffendes Gefdent fiir die Wula unjerer alma mater tare. 

Darum bitten wir Sie alle, mit Sand angulegen, damit die 
notige Summe gum Unfauf der Orgel dem Ehriw. LehrerFollegium 
bald zur BVerfiiqung geftellt werden fann. Auch wenn viel Geld 
gujammenfommt, dod) jeder Cent zur Begzahlung der Orgel 
pertvendet werden. 

Mit Freuden horen wir, dak die lieben in Milwaufee 
bereitS Schritte zur Wusfiihrung de3 Planes getan haben. Kollege 
Theif wurde alS ihr RNajfierer zur Entgegennahme der Beitrige be- 
ftimmt. Sn Yorf, Pa., haben die Briider de3 Hftlichen Dijtrifts 
fidh gegenfeitiq ermuntert und ver{prodjen, gu tun. 
Vivat sequens! (NB. Man vergeffe aud) nict, bet den Sing- 
doren angufragen!) Die Beitrage beliebe man an Herrn Prof. W. 
Miller 3u jenden. 


Mit briiderlidem Gru zeidnet im Namen der Lehrer- 
fonfereng von Buffalo und Umgegend 


RK. F. Mars. 


Literarijdes. 


pel von ebelider und auferehelider Reujdhbeit, von den Be- 
giehungen und dem Verfehr siwijden den beiden Gefchlechtern, 
pon Verlobung, von dem Verhaltnis swijden Mann und Weib 
in der Ehe und von den Verpflidtungen und der Verantwort- 
lichfeit de3 Lebens im heiligen Eheftande? Wen Chrijten, 
fonderlic) den Eheleuten und folden, die in den heiligen Ehe- 
ftand eingutreten gedenfen, zur Belehrung dargeboten von 
Paul E€ Kregmann. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. $rei8: 25 €t8. portofrei. 

Das Viichlein umfakt 104 Seiten in einem Format von 5x7% Boll, 
in Papierumfdlag gehefiet. diefem Sehriftchen mird ein Thema be- 
fproden, dad meder in der Schule noch auf der Rangel audsfiihrlid) befprodjen 
werden fann, woriiber aber unjer Chrijtenvolf aus Gottes Wort unterrictet 
fein follte. Wie tief ift doch auc) das amerifanijde Volf gefunfen! Wir 
fonnen e3 un3 aber auch nicht verheblen, dak dies Verderben immer mehr 
unter unfern Chriften um fich greift. Und da gilt e3 gu fteuern und gu 


twehren mit dem Mittel, das Gott uns in die Hand gedriicit hat: mit dem 
Worte Goties. BW. C. K. 


Keufsheit und Zudt. Was lehrt die Schrift durch Gebot und Erem- 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANUAL. By Alfred Doerffler, Pastor of 
Pilgrim Ev. Luth. Church, St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 54 pages, 5X714. Price, 
20 cts. ; 

FIRST THINGS FIRST. Talks on the Catechism. By Louis 
Birk. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 102 
pages, 5X71. Price, 25 cts. 

Both booklets may be very profitably used by pastors and teachers, 
wherever a Sunday-school is in existence, or wherever circumstances point 
out the absolute necessity of organizing one. A Sunday-school must always 
be conducted so as to do mission-work for the parochial school. In the 
Sunday-school love to our God and His Word, love to our Church, and 
love to our school system ought to be instilled into the hearts of our 
young, and that is the aim of these booklets. W. C. K. 


PROTESTANTISM VERSUS ROMANISM. By Rev. Wm. Hal- 
lerberg. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
3 cts., postpaid; dozen, 24 cts.; 100, $1.00, and postage. 

In this treatise the writer shows what Protestantism teaches in 
accordance with the Bible, compared with the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as shown by utterances of their popes and church-councils, 
as well as from traditions. The following questions are answered: What 
do they teach, 1. of the Church, 2. of the head of the Church, 3. of the 
way to heaven, 4. of prayer, 5. of the Lord’s Supper, 6. of purgatory, 7. of 
human ordinances in the Church, 8. of reading the Bible, 9. of the relation 
of Church and State? W. C. K. 
Der Reine Katedhismus D. Martin Luthers, iiberjegt auf yiddijd 

pon Nathanael Friedmann, Yudenmiffionar 
der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Mijjouri, Ohio u. a. St. New 
Yorf, 1. Mai 1914. Preis: 10 Cts. BW. C.K. 


Altes und Tleues. 


Suland. 


Sehulamtstandidaten. Die Sahl der Lehrerberufe, die an die Ber- 
teilung3fommijjion unjerer Gynode cingefandt worden ijt, betrug 48, fiir 
die nur 31 Schulamtsfandidaten gur Verfiigung jtanden. Gowobhl in River 
Foreft wie in Seward mar die dieSjahrige WAbiturientenflafje flein. 
waren 18 Schulamtsfandidaten in River Foreft und 14 in Seward. Und 
nadjtes Sabr wird e3 nicht beffer. Won den 17, die gu der nachftjahrigen 
gehsren follten, werden noch etlidje vifarieren, fo dak die 
Zabhl unter 15 zu ftehen fommen wird. Darauf folgen dann twieder gropere 
Rlajjen. Unjere Lehrer follten ernjtlid) dafiir Gorge tragen, neue 
Schiiler fiir die Lehrerfeminare getwonnen werden. Und da immer hihere 
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Unforderungen an unfere Sechulen gejtellt werden, fo jollten jie die tiichtig- 
ften unter ifren Schiilern gu gewinnen fuchen, ohne dadurd) unjern Pre- 


Digerfeminaren gu fdjaden. — Die diesjahrigen Kandidaten murden fol- 
gendermagen verteilt: 


River Foreft. 
Vadhmann; Sheboygan Falls, M. Kofdmann; Manaiwa, Wid. 
Wis. YW. Kublmann; Yndianapoli3, Ynd. 


&. BVarrein; Sherivood, Oreg. W. Liihring; Offeo, Minn. 
Y. Venter; Cecil, Wis. YW. Miller; River Rouge, Mich. 
H. Blau; Lincoln, Nebr. R. Nennert; Netw Kenfington, Pa. 
M. Burroughs; Walb, Mich. Schalf; Briftol, Conn. 
SK. Buije; Yorftowr, Nowa. Sehwag; Lafetwood, O. 
€. Deffner; Vay City, Mich. ®- Uttech; Tigerton, Wis. 
&. Dinda, Cleveland, O. Th. Minden, Ynd. 
W. Helmfamp; River Grove, BU. 
Geward. 
%. Dubberjtein; Salt Lake City, %. Nielfen; Freeman, S. Daf. 
Utah. &. Sdhabacer; Salem, Oreg. 
Finke; Canajtota, S. Daf. &. Stohfmann; Fremont, Nebr. 
K. Firnhaber; Hampton, Nebr. W. J. Thiemann; Cheney, Kan}. 
M. Loreng; Alva, Ofla. ©. Traugott; Rofe Hill, Ter. 
Y. Mantey; Minden, Nebr. YW. Waifer; Riefel, Ter. 
D. H. Mantey; North Yakima, Wafh. YB. Biefchang; Serbin, Ter. 
Miller; Seward, Nebr. BW. €. 


Aus unferer Anftalt in Niver Foreft. Die Lutheran Education Society 
hat in diefem Grundftiid, auf weldhem da3 Lehrerfeminar jteht, 
Anpflangung von Vaumen, Strauchern und Blumen fehr verfdinern 
laffen. Unter Leitung der Herren H. C. Buttermeijter und der Profefforen 
©. Cifrig und A. Miller find die Anpflangungen gemacht worden. Weil e3 
fiir ifre alma mater twar, haben auch die Schiiler gerne und mit anerfennen3- 
twertem Cifer abtwechfelnd geholfen. Bald tar diefe, bald mar jene Kaffe 
beim Graben, Anpflangen, Gruppieren ujtw. tatig, und ihrer Willigfeit ift 
e3 Hauptfachlich 3u verdanfen, fo viel in fo furger Beit hat erreicht twer- 
den finnen. Nun twolle Gott fein Gedeifen gu dem allem geben! 

W. C.K. 

Nenes Sdhulgebiude. Die lutherifde, gur Miffourijynode gehirende 
Gemeinde in Denifon, Yowa, hat firglich cin Grundeigentum von 150x160 
Suk fiir den Naufpreis bon $2650 ertworben, tworauf ein neued Schul- 


gebaude erridjtet. werden foll. Die jebige Schule ijt der alteften Ge- 


biude i Denifon. diente in den erften Sahren als offentlides Schul- 
gebaude und wurde fpater von der Gemeinde gefauft. Yebt eriweift e3 fid 
als gu flein, da gegentwartig die Schule von 55 Kindern befudt wird. Leh- 
ter Nagel, der Yahr fein Cramen in River Foreft beftanden hat, fteht 
der Schule vor. B. 

Predigerfeminar der Wisconfinfynode gu Wauwatofa, Wis., hatte 
in diefem Schuljahre im gangen 51 Gtudenten, von denen 18 gur Ran- 
didatenflaffe gehiren. M. &. 

Das College der Wisconfinfynode in Watertown feierte am 19. und 
20. Suni fein goldenes Bubilaum. m. 
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Das Generalfongil Hat auf der Ynjel Portorifo fiinfgehn Sonntags- 
fdulen mit iiber 1500 Schiilern. M. 

Der Stant FKennfylvania foll die grépte Bahl von Sonniag3jdhulen 
haben, namlid) 11,055, mit 2,114,253 Sehiilern. M. 

Die “Daily Vacation Bible School’’, die im Sabre 1901 von Pajtor 
Nobert BVoville in Leben gerufen wurde, hatte im vorigen Sabre 64,535 
Der Biwec diejes Anjtituts ijt, Kindern, die wahrend der Ferien 
ohne geniigendDe Wufficht find, unfduldiges Vergniigen und driftlide 
giehung gu bieten. M. & 

CLASSES IN CITIZENSHIP FOR IMMIGRANTS who have applied for their 
final papers have been opened in three of the city schools of Chicago. 
A course of ten lessons, two a week, is given to teach these adult foreigners 
the gist of our government and our ideas. — Cosmopolitan Student. 


Ausland. 


Der Parodialberidt der Cv.-Luth. Freifirde in Sadfen wu. a. St. 
tweift 636 Sdulfinder auf. Dod) find als ,Sdulfinder” alle die Kinder 
gegablt, die bon den Paftoren regelmagig in Religion unterridtet werden. 
Sn Planib befteht jedoch befanntlich eine atweiflafjige Gemeindefchule mit 
102 RKindern. mM. 

Der VBeridt de3 Concordia-College unjerer Schwefterfynode in Auftralien 
fiir Da3 Nahr 1914 gibt an, dak 44 Schitler im verflofjenen Sahr die Wnjtalt 
befucht haben. Bon diefen waren fieben in der Kaffe de3 Predigerjeminars 

und fedj3 in der Klaffe Lehrerfeminars. mM. 

Qn Finnland fommen auf 1000 Perfonen nur 5, in Rupland dagegen 
789, die weder Lefen noch finnen. Rufland ijt griechifd)-fatholijd, 
wahrend Finnland lutherijd ijt und allerlei Sdhulen pflegt. Die Bevslfe- 
rung Finnlands ijt ungefahr halb jo grok wie die de3 Staates Ohio und 
begiffert fich auf 2,380,000 Seelen. (Beuge u. Wngeiger.) 

Auf der Univerfitit in Edinburgh, Sdhottland, ijt die Bahl der Siu- 
Ddenten infolge de3 Kricges auf ein Viertel der fonjtigen Bahl gufammen- 
gefdmolzen. M. 

Kgypten Hat 200 chrijtlice mit 17,000 Gehitlern. Man 
geht jebt mit Gedanfen um, auch eine dhriftlide Univerjitat gu errichten, 
um jenen Schiilern Gelegenheit gu geben, eine auf chriftlicer Grundlage 

M. L. 


rubende hihere Bildung fich angueignen. 


Ourittungen. 


Folgende Gaben find bereits fiir die neuanjufdaffende Orgel eingegangen 
und twerden Hhiermit mit herzlichem Danf quittiert: Lehrer emer. H. Meifuer 
$5.00; Lehrer E. P. Gremel 5.00; Lehrer H. G. Nuoffer 2.50; Lehrer RN. F. 
Mark 5.00; RKonfordia- ‘Chor der St. PaulSgemeinde ju Buffalo, N. Y., 5.00; 
Bethlehem’ Young Men’s Society, Milwautee, 5.00; Bethlehem Young Ladies’ 
Society, Milwaufee, 5.00; von einem Gliede der Bethlehem Young Ladies’ 
Society 1.00; Bethlehem-Miannerdor, Chicago, durch R. Schul; 5.00. 
(Summa: $38.50.) b. Miller. 
Erhalten von Herrn F. C. Gunther durch Herrn Hleijher eine Kijte 
mit wertvollen Biichern und ein Bild; von P. 6. Anzahl 


Biicher. Herzlichen Dant! ofn. 
' 


